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PIONEERS 


These two murals were among those designed Albert T. Reid, shows the delivery of mail in 
to decorate post offices in each of the forty-eight pioneer days in Kansas. The lower mural, by 
States. Above, ‘The Mail Must Go Through,” by Jenne Magafan, represents pioneer times in Utah. 





SUPPLEMENT TO THE JUNIOR Rep Cross News 


A Guide for Teachers 


By Ruts Evetyn HENDERSON 


The February News in the School 


‘*We Believe in World Friendship’’ 


‘toe tragedy of European wars brings under 
searching test the Red Cross ideals affirmed by 
millions of American Junior Red Cross members this 
past twenty-two years. In this issue of the News the 
feature ‘‘The Red Cross and War Relief’’ summar- 
izes many of the relief problems. Late in December, 
since the copy went to press, M. de Rougé, Secretary- 
General of the League of Red Cross Societies, cabled: 

‘‘For Junior Section Red Cross officials report urg- 
ent need clothing for 1,000 evacuated Finnish chil- 
dren completely destitute. Suggest Juniors contrib- 
ute towards relief.’’ 

New clothing and money with which to buy the 
most needed things are suggested. Money contribu- 
tions from schools specifically for relief purposes 
should be made through the National Children’s Fund 
with the purpose designated. Since that time the 
needs have steadily increased. 


The Classroom Index 
Art and Handicraft: 
‘*Banana Plants,’’ ‘‘Pioneers,’’ ‘‘A Miniature Vil- 


lage 
Citizenship— Worldwide: 


‘*Benedict’s Lucky Discovery,’’ ‘‘The Story of the 
Paké Banana,’’ ‘‘ The Calendar Picture,’’ ‘‘ Discoverer 
of the Seventh Continent,’’ ‘‘The Red Cross and War 
Relief,’’ ‘‘News about Fellow Members’’ 


Geography : 

Antarctica—‘‘Discoverer of the Seventh Conti- 
nent’’ 

Germany—‘‘ Benedict’s Lucky Discovery’”’ 

Guatemala—‘‘The Ox That Got into Mischief’’ 

Panama—‘‘The Calendar Picture’’ 

Peru—‘‘The Big Ears,’’ ‘‘Barbecue in the Andes’’ 

United States—‘‘Pioneers,’’ ‘‘The Story of the 
Paké Banana,’’ ‘‘Discoverer of the Seventh Conti- 
nent,’’ ‘‘Utah Pioneers,’’ ‘‘Red Cross and War Re- 
lief,’’ ‘‘News about Fellow Members’’ 

Other Countries —‘‘The Story of the Paké Ba- 
nana,’’ ‘‘Red Cross and War Relief,’’ ‘‘News about 
Fellow Members’’ 


Nature Study: 


‘*‘Banana Plants,’’ ‘‘The Story of the Paké Ba- 
nana’”’ 


Primary Grades: 

‘‘The Ox That Got into Mischief,’’ ‘‘The Kitten 
and the Mirror,’’ ‘‘A Miniature Village,’’ ‘‘The 
Answer,’’ also; ‘‘Benedict’s Lucky Discovery,’’ 
‘*Barbecue in the Andes’’ 


. 


1. What do the post office pioneer murals tell? 
2. What new murals does your own state have in 
public buildings? 


1. How did Benedict help the Bishop solve his 
problem? 2. Tell a story of something that turned 
out more important than expected. 

1. What countries gave us the Paké bananaf 
2. Write a story about some other globe-trotting fruit. 

1. How did the Kingdom of the Incas come to an 
end? 2. What flaws do you see in their way of life? 

1. What new experiences did Antonia have? 2. 
Plan a makebelieve (or real) barbecue for a school 
picnic. 

1. What made possible completion of the Panama 
Canal? 2. What doctors had a leading part in over- 
coming malaria? 

1. When was Kate last seen? 2. Write a limerick 
about Accident Prevention. 

1. Who discovered the Seventh Continent? 2. 
What provision has been made for a Red Cross First 
Aid class on the Seventh Continent? 

1. What are some things that pioneer children in 
Utah learned to do? 2. What led to the first settle- 
ments in your State? 

1. How are Junior Red Cross members helping 
homeless children in Europe? 2. Earn a contribu- 
tion to the National Children’s Fund to make more 
help possible. 

1. For what different groups have fellow members 
shown friendship? 2. Keep a record of the Junior 
Red Cross service of your school. 

1. How did Buey Limon fool Don Pedro? 2. What 
is the cleverest animal you ever knew? 

1. How did Pussy Purr-Mew get rid of the other 
puss? 2. Have a program of poems about pets. 

1. What is Lawrence Gieringer’s hobby? 2. Make 
a miniature street. 


Units: 


Accident Prevention—‘‘Sad Fate of Kate,’’ ‘‘News 
about Fellow Members’’ 

Adventure and Exploration —‘‘Pioneers,’’ ‘‘The 
Big Ears,’’ ‘‘The Calendar Picture,’’ ‘‘Discoverer of 
the Seventh Continent,’’ ‘‘Utah Pioneers’”’ . 

Animals and Pets—‘‘The Ox That Got into Mis- 
chief,’’ ‘‘The Kitten and the Mirror,’’ ‘‘The Answer’’ 

Effects of Science on Living—‘‘The Story of the 

é Banana,’’ ‘‘The Calendar Picture,’ ‘‘Dis- 
coverer of the Seventh Continent”’ 

Folklore—‘‘The Ox That Got into Mischief’’ 

Home and Community Life —‘‘Benedict’s Lucky 
Discovery,”’ ‘‘The Big Ears,’’ ‘‘Barbecue in the 
Andes,’’ ‘‘Utah Pioneers,’’ ‘‘The Red Cross and War 
Relief,’’ ‘‘The Ox That Got into Mischief’’ 

Medieval Civilizationsx—‘The Big Ears’’ 

Pan American Understanding—‘The Big Ears,’’ 
‘*Barbecue in the Andes,’’ ‘‘The Calendar Picture,’’ 
‘‘The Ox That Got into Mischief’’ 

Primitive Living—‘‘Benedict’s Lucky Discovery,’’ 
‘‘Utah Pioneers,’’ ‘‘The Ox That Got into Mischief’’ 

Religion — ‘‘ Benedict’s Lucky Discovery,’’ ‘‘The 
Big Ears,’’ ‘‘Utah Pioneers,’’ ‘‘The Red Cross and 
War Relief,’’ ‘‘News about Fellow Members’’ 








Developing Calendar Activities for February 


One of Those Good Ideas 

—— time to time for years a suggestion, which 

apparently nobody has ever taken, has been made 
through the CaLENpaR, the Gume ror TEACHERS, in 
talks, and in personal conferences. In spite of lack of 
evidence, the idea still seems a good one. This month 
it is summed up in the CALENDAR, near the bottom of 
the left-hand column: 

‘‘From material gathered in INTERSECTIONAL 
correspondence, choose material interesting for IN- 
TERNATIONAL correspondence.”’ 

The first paragraph gives leads for an exchange 
of information within the nation and will suggest 
other things to you. The complete idea is something 
like this: 

1. Schools within a Chapter pool their information 
about things of interest in their own section or state, at 
a County Junior Red Cross meeting, by Round Robin 
letters or in any convenient way. 

2. Any school interested in an exchange with another 
section of our country makes an album using the part of 
the pooled information interesting and relevant to its own 
study. Where several schools have accepted the activity, 
they may prefer to choose different parts of the informa- 
tion, so that if any of the albums happen to be paired as 
one consignment, there will be no tiresome duplication. 
Each album should fulfill requirements for Junior Red 
Cross Correspondence—size, Junior Red Cross letter of 
greeting, etc. 

8. If several schools take part, they may prefer to 
select different states or sections for exchange. In one 
letter of each album the members can ask questions on 
things they want to know about that section. These inter- 
sectional albums are sent through your Junior Red Cross 
Headquarters Office, just as international correspond- 
ence is. 

4. The replies received are shared with other schools 
of the Chapter. 

5. Instead of letting the activity end here, the informa- 
tion received through intersectional exchange is put to 
further use as source material for some of the letters in 
albums prepared for schools abroad. 

6: When replies come back from abroad, these too, are 
shared with other schools of the Chapter. 

An outline like this one makes an idea look impres- 
sive, but the plan is not unlike conversational ex- 
changes about vacation travel experiences. More or 
less unconsciously, in personal correspondence, we 
tuck away experiences or discoveries, a snapshot or a 
newspaper clipping that will interest this friend or 
that. Why not apply the idea in a somewhat more 
planned way to Junior Red Cross correspondence? 
The group writes to a group in another country. ‘‘In 
our neighborhood many of our fathers earn their 
living by mining; but our friends in Florida tell us 
that the fruit industry is an important source of in- 
come there.’’ Or: ‘‘The early pioneer settlements in 
our state were the result of a variety of motives, some 
of which we will explain by telling why our own 
great grandparents came . . . But we are told by 
Junior Red Cross members in New Mexico that their 
earliest settlements came about in quite a different 
way.’’ Similarly, about the way the towns or counties 
got their names, or about the habits of the school day. 

Some results to seek are: lengthening of the span 
of interest and effort, better informed impressions of 
our own nation, and a more authentic interpretation 
of it to schools abroad. 


Ways of Saying Goodbye 
The time comes when the pleasantest correspondence 
may have to be terminated. There are better ways 


than saying curtly, ‘‘We do not want to correspond 
with this country any more.’’ A particularly pleasant 
example was supplied by the eighth grade of the 
Phillips School, Salem, Massachusetts. The class made 
a series of little booklets from snapshots printed on 
cards 6 by 4% inches, with each picture carefully 
captioned : 

Statue of Nathaniel Hawthorne, Salem’s great 
story writer. 

Birthplace of Hawthorne 

Salem Custom House, where Hawthorne worked 

The House of Seven Gables made famous by Haw- 
thorne’s novel 

The Pequot Cotton Mills 

Phillips School 

The letter that accompanied the booklets told how 
much the correspondence from the partner school in 
Australia had meant to the Phillips School, to their 
entire community, and to the members personally. 
They concluded: - 

“Since your letter reached us we have been trying to 
find something appropriate to send you, which might be 
a reminder of your friends in America. We learned 
through the Junior Red Cross that your tariff laws would 
not permit the entrance of the unique Salem gifts chosen 
for you. Then John Shatswell, one of our active and loyal 
workers in the Phillips Junior Red Cross two years ago, 
and now President of the Camera Club at Salem High 
School, took pictures of interesting places in Salem, and 
we arranged them in little booklets. There is one for each 
of the six pupils and one for the teacher. We truly hope 
that these will express to you the affection we feel for 
our friends in far off Australia. 

“In saying farewell, may we express the hope, too, that 
such friendship as ours may increase throughout the 
nations of the world, cementing the hearts of the boys 
and girls into a bond of human brotherhood so secure 
that war between nations may be outlawed in the future. 
May we also express our thanks to the Junior Red Cross 
that has made possible our friendship as well as many 
others like ours all over the world. We believe earnestly 
in its ideals of good healthy living, of service to others, 
and of world friendship. We strive constantly to live up 
to its motto, I Serve. 

“Sadly we say goodbye, but please believe us ever 
sincerely, 

“Your friends in the Junior Red Cross” 


Brailled Easter Cards 


A limited number of brailled Easter cards are still 
available for assignment. This year the greetings used 
were composed by Junior Red Cross members in 
their English classes in Cleveland, Ohio; Fort Wayne, 
Indiana; Louisville, Kentucky; and Syracuse, New 
York. As long as these last they will be sent free on 
request to any Junior Red Cross group that will 
promise to make covers for them. A school for the 
blind where they should be sent when covered will be 
assigned by your headquarters office. 


Clever Ideas for Candy Favors 

Since this is a month of holidays, new ideas for 
candy favors may be welcome. In samples sent to 
National Headquarters by Junior Red Cross members 
of Kalamazoo, Michigan, there were the following 
clever ideas: 

A bull dog was made from two large gumdrops held 
together by a toothpick for the body; half a gumdrop for 
the head; legs, ears, and tail made of raisins on tooth- 
picks; eyes, nose, and mouth of cloves. 

A turtle was made from half a walnut shell filled with 
half a gumdrop for the body; head and tail made by 
running a toothpick through the gumdrop—one end for 


(Continued on page 4) 





Junior Red Cross and the Classroom Teacher 


T the 1939 Convention Round Table for Junior Red 
Cross sponsors, Miss Abby Rugg Field of the Bates 
Junior High School, Middleboro, Massachusetts, 

talked, from experience, on “How the classroom teacher 
can be trained to carry on a Junior Red Cross program.” 

‘‘T think it would, perhaps, be near the truth of 
the matter if it were worded, ‘How the Junior Red 
Cross program can train the classroom teacher.’ For 
in the Junior Red Cross program, in its best and 
fullest interpretation, are all elements to challenge 
anyone carrying it out, to live and learn and grow 
along with the program. 


Interest and Effort 

‘‘There are, however, several very practical sug- 
gestions which although not new or original, may be 
helpful to consider at this time. We can train a class- 
room teacher to carry on the Junior Red Cross pro- 
gram only if she is interested in it and is convinced 
that it is a worthwhile activity. This needs time and 
patience, and there must be the greatest cooperation 
between the Red Cross Council and the school officials. 

‘*Time should be taken to show how the Junior Red 
Cross work is not an extra, but can be used as a fine 
motivation for daily school work. The reluctance on 
the part of the teacher to assume more work is because 
of the conscientious teacher’s fear that regular school 
work will suffer if time is given to what are con- 
sidered outside activities. When this objection is re- 
moved and the meaning of the motto, I Serve, is really 
understood, then the training and growth of the class- 
room teacher begins. 


‘‘The are several ‘tools’ helpful in this teacher- 


training process: 


‘*1, The use of the materials furnished 

‘‘2. The natural enthusiasm and energy of the 
Juniors themselves. You do not need to sell the idea 
of the Junior Red Cross program to them—they sell 
it to you. 

‘*3. The collecting and assimilating of as much in- 
formation as possible from newspapers, pamphlets, 
magazines, and radio, about the Red Cross work in its 
totality. The classroom teacher’s lack of time pre- 
vents her from doing much of this, but if the Chair- 
man of the senior Red Cross will help with publicity, 
the schools and the town will become more Red Cross 
conscious. The basic principle is the same for the 
Junior Red Cross and the Senior Red Cross and can 
be expressed in the Golden Rule. From the one-room 
school to the National Headquarters stretches the 
strong linked chain of a brotherly love that makes no 
distinction of race, rank, or creed. 

‘*4. Inspiration from the other Red Cross workers. 
This perhaps shouldn’t be considered separately, for 
it is a part of the other tools I have mentioned—but 
in the training of the classroom teacher there must 
be developed that courage which will carry on, despite 
discouragements and difficulties, despite misunder- 
standings and the sense of futility in the face of great 
need—and that courage can only come from the ex- 
amples in the lives of great men and women who 
have carried and are carrying forward the Red Cross 
banner with devotion and distinction. The person who 
has once been to a conference or a National Conven- 
tion can be counted on to do all in his power to 
advance the work of the Red Cross in the home 
chapter, for he has seen the larger vision of the work 
that is being done all over the world. 


Intra-Curricular Help 

‘*Let us think for a moment of the possibilities in 
the use of these tools for the individual classroom 
teacher whether she be working in a departmentalized 
school or working with her grade in all subjects, 
in high schools, junior high schools, or elementary 
schools. 

‘‘The JUNIOR Rep Cross News with its fine GuDE 
FOR TEACHERS, is a help not only for training the 
classroom teacher in carrying on the Junior Red 
—— program, but also for helping her in her regular 
work. 


Social Studies: 


‘*The teacher of history can find stories, poems, and 
pictures in the magazines to use in connection with 
the study of almost any country. Exchange gifts from 
other countries and letters from real persons across 
the ocean are certainly high spots for both teachers 
and pupils. 

‘*The teacher who is interested in helping the blind 
and teaching sight conservation can find many tie-ups 
with the Junior Red Cross service—making covers 
for the braille Easter greetings sent out from Head- 
quarters, or by arranging for some pupil to read to a 
blind person in the community. 


Mathematics: 


‘‘The teacher of mathematics can, by use of graphs 
and illustrative material, help her own work, and 
keep up the interest of the class in Junior Red Cross 
work. With one of my algebra classes we made a 
graph of the weekly contributions of each room, and 
I am sure that every member of that class can now 
interpret a graph. 

English: 

‘‘The teacher of English composition and reading 
has timely material for connecting the regular work 
with the Junior Red Cross program. 


Junior Red Cross Periods 


‘*In our school, the Bates Junior High School in 
Middleboro, we have a regular period, once a week, 
in which each home room in charge of its officers has 
a Junior Red Cross meeting. The presidents from 
each home room meet at recess once during the week 
and take up matters of interest, such as laying out the 
subject for the program of the following week, and 
getting suggestions for new ways of service. These 
officers go back to the home room and report to the 
teacher, who in turn helps them carry out the sng- 
gestions. This is another example of how the program 
trains the teacher, for my little sixth grade officers 
are most careful to keep me informed of just what is 
expected of me. 

**In concluding, I feel that the actual carrying on 
of the Junior Red Cross program is the best way to 
train the classroom teacher, for we learn by doing. 
Every known means should be used to help these 
leaders to know and understand the ideals of the Red 
Cross. Once the classroom teacher sees the vision she 
will be proud to carry the Red Cross banner and live 
by the Red Cross code. 


‘To work for children everywhere, 
To lighten every load, 

To help the weak and sorrowing, 
On each and every road 

To aid and serve humanity, 

That is the Red Cross Code.’ 





Fitness for Service for F ebruary 


Knowing How to Rest 

normal young animal, including the human, 

knows how to rest without any help in learning. 
The stress of modern living, especially in cities, and 
particularly because even the lives of children are 
often overorganized in clubs and other activities both 
in school and out, makes relaxation more dependent 
on conscious education. 

External conditions mentioned on the CALENDAR 
under ‘‘parts of the problem’’ include noises in the 
street, the school, or the home, wrong kinds of light- 
ing, poor ventilation, glare from blackboards, poorly 
adjusted seats, general untidiness, lack of time and 
privacy for quiet. Specialists working with problem 
children sometimes find a tragic need for undictated 

uiet. 

‘Inside habits or attitudes’ include fidgety im- 
patience over delays, lack of concentration, show-off 
mannerisms because of wanting attention of others, 
over-anxiety about grades, etc. : 

Physical causes of restlessness may be too little 
sleep, malnutrition, eye or ear strain, or large or 
small handicaps. The Red Cross Nursing Service, 
among various suggestions, reminds us: ‘‘Children 
suffering from eye strain or hearing defects often 
have difficulty in concentrating for long periods of 
time. They get fatigued easily and, if held too long 
at one task, may become cross and irritable.’’ On 
the other hand, irritability and being too easily 
disturbed by noise and confusion about, may be 
symptoms of the need of more rest. 

Some of the natural ways that children relax were 
described in the Gur ror TeacHERs last month, in 
quotations from Dr. Rogers’ article. A humped pos- 
ture that interferes with easy breathing, sitting so 
that the light glares in one’s eyes or is reflected from 
the page into one’s eyes instead of being indirectly 
suffused on the book, uncomfortable clothing, may be 
causes of strain. Too rigid position is as tiring as 
one that is too stooped. 

Practice in relaxation may be related to art 
through hunting pictures of sleeping, particularly 
children and animals asleep; through posing for 
pictures of sleeping; and through drawing. __ 

English gives opportunity for writing descriptions 
of quiet scenes, of the sounds heard on a quiet 
night or on a country vacation, through finding 

ems to read, and practicing voice modulation 
in reading them. Almost any good collection of 
American and English verse has poems quiet in 
rhythm and image like Stevenson’s ‘‘In the High- 
lands;’’ like Elinor Wylie’s ‘‘Velvet Shoes;’’ or 


Walter de la Mare’s ‘‘The Traveler;’’ Stevenson’s 
‘‘The Lamplighter ;’’ Paul Lawrence Dunbar’s ‘‘ At 
Candle Lightin’ Time’’ and ‘‘Lullaby ;’’ Tennyson’s 
“Sweet and Low;’’ Eugene Field’s ‘‘Wynken, 
Blynken, and Nod’’ and ‘‘Norse Lullaby.’? My 
Poetry Book, an anthology of modern verse for boys 
and girls, published by the John C. Winston Com- 
pany, has an admirable section called ‘‘When It’s 
Time to Go to Bed.’’ 

Music naturally connects with study of relaxation 
through the reading or singing of ‘‘sleepy’’ poetry, 
and in playing musical instruments. Under ‘‘Mak- 
ing Connections’’ there is an amusing typographical 
error. The question ‘‘What part does relaxation 
play in physical and artificial skills?’’ should read 
“‘in physical and artistic skills.’’ Pupils who play 
a musical instrument or dance, for instance, may be 
able to explain the importance of relaxation in most 
arts. 

Geography and rest can be connected by remem- 
bering the animals that hibernate and the relative 
length of day and night at different seasons and 


places. 
Physiological Effects of Emotion 

Laughing is one of the best ways of relaxation. 
A natural atmosphere in a school room permits ap- 
preciation of the humorous and pleasant things that 
happen. Of course, no child should be made the 
object of amusement through ridicule. Of the bodily 
effects of emotion, the December Health Bulletin for 
Teachers of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany says: 

“The Effect of Sympathetic Stimulation. 
before the intensive investigation of the effect of 
emotional states on physical processes, it was known 
that the stomach and intestines were extremely sensi- 
tive to strong emotions, such as fear, anger, and ex- 
citement. Typically the emotions employ the sympa- 
thetic division of the autonomic nervous system to 
achieve their physical effects. The influence of strong 
emotion on the digestive system is inhibitory—that 
is, it has the effect of bringing to a standstill the 
movements of the stomach and intestines and the 
secretion of the digestive juices. Everyone can think 
of examples such as the ‘all gone’ feeling in the pit 
of the stomach at moments of impending disaster, 
the dryness of the mouth in moments of fear, the in- 
digestion following intense excitement or worry. Pro- 
longed adverse emotional states may even be partly 
responsible for serious ulcers and other pathological 
developments in the digestive tract.’’ 


(Continued from page 2) 


the tail and a raisin attached to the other end for a head; 
legs, cloves stuck in the gumdrop. 

Another species of turtle was made all of gumdrops, a 

round one for the body, four small ones for the 
feet, and a small one for both head and tail, all fastened 
together by toothpicks. 

An automobile made with a large oran ce gumdrop 
for the body; four small gumdrops for wheels, each pair 
connected by toothpicks: two small gumdrops for head- 
lights, a tiny gumdrop for the tail-light. 

A irrel was made with a double peanut shell for 
the ; a single peanut for the head, with eyes drawn 


in ink; ears and legs of white pipe cleaner bent appro- 
priately; the tail, a fluffy gray feather curled over the top. 

A g girl had legs, neck, and body of pipe cleaner; 
with a large p head and pieces of toothpick for 
eyes, nose, an 
a hat of yellow crepe paper decorate 
drops completed the glamor. 

A sunflower had a strand of wire covered with green 
crepe paper fastened in a large gumdrop as a base; the 
center of the flower was a —_ black gumdrop into which 
were stuck toothpicks cov with yellow crepe paper; 
leaves with toothpick stems were stuck in the gum 


mouth; a yellow crepe pope ballet skirt; 


with small gum- 
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Benedict's Lucky Discovery 
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Fanovs throughout the world for its quar- 
ries is the Bavarian village of Solnhofen. 
There, over a century ago, Alois Senefelder, 
the inventor of lithography, discovered the 
limestone most suitable for his printing 
blocks. And to this little mountain town of 
Germany, orders for limestone will come from 
all parts of the world. As the art of lithog- 
raphy grew and spread through many cen- 
turies, demands for the Solnhofen limestone 
increased, for it remained unsurpassed in 
quality. Because of Senefelder’s invention 
and discovery, the townspeople gained a large 
and paying business, and so the citizens 
erected a monument in his honor. A second 
monument might well have been built—one 
in memory of the little peasant boy, who lived 
many years before Senefelder and first dis- 
covered the limestone in the hills around Soln- 
hofen. 

His name was Benedict, and he was ten 
years old. He lived with his widowed mother, 
who was known to the village people simply 
as “the sand woman.” 

Every day at dawn she went to the moun- 
tain slopes, to dig for the fine white sand 
which lay beneath the thick, long grass. 
When she had dug up the day’s supply, she 
put it into sacks and sold it to housewives of 
the neighboring towns and villages, who used 
it, mixed with water, to scour their wooden 
floors and tables and benches. 

Benedict was sad when he saw his mother 
trudge off each morning with the heavy load 
of sand slung across her back. “If only I were 
older and could earn enough for our needs!” 


he used to think to himself. He did help out, 
though, by taking care of the village flock of 
goats during the warm spring and summer 
days. Each morning he collected them from 
the neighbors’ farms and drove them along 
the narrow path that led from the village to 
the grassy slopes of the mountains. All day 
long Benedict watched the flocks as they nib- 
bled at the juicy grass and when evening 
came, he led them home again to their own- 
ers. Benedict in this way spent long hours 
outdoors—too long they seemed to the lonely 
boy, whose only companions were the grazing 
goats. 

Often he longed for the time when he would 
be old and strong enough to do man’s work in 
the village. Yet he did not always think in 
such a serious way. Sometimes he amused 
himself by collecting piles of flat limestones 
which lay scattered all around on the moun- 
tain slopes. Choosing the best of the stones, 
he used them to build miniature castles and 
houses and walls. One day Benedict said to 
himself, “I wonder if I could find enough of 
these stones to cover the dirt floor of our hut. 
If I had enough I could perhaps pave the 
whole floor. Then the chickens wouldn’t be 
able to scratch holes into it whenever. they 
got loose.” 

Benedict ran about, picking up the stones 
that seemed to him best suited for the pur- 
pose. Although they were all flat and of the 
same thickness, he did not feel satisfied with 
them. They were of various shapes and 
sizes. Benedict thought that only even-edged 
squares, all the same size, should be used to 
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pave his mother’s floor. But how 
could he make such irregular 
pieces of stone into even, 
square tiles? 

Benedict sat down beside 
his smoldering shepherd’s 
fire, and tried to think of a 
way for solving his prob- 
lem. Idly he picked up a 
piece of charred wood and 
with it drew a square 
on one of the limestone __ 
blocks. “That,” said he, 
looking carefully at the 
charcoal outline, “is 
how all the tiles for my 
mother’s floor should be. 

“Perhaps with a hammer I could tap 
along those lines I’ve drawn and break off the 
uneven edges.” 

That evening, Benedict carried home with 
him several of the pieces of limestone. When 
his meal of black bread and cabbage was 
eaten, he went outdoors. With charcoal that 
he had taken from his mother’s kitchen fire, 
he drew squares on the flat stones, taking 
great care to make the lines straight and 
even. 

Then, using a small hammer, he gently 
but firmly tapped bits from the stones, gradu- 
ally breaking off pieces until, along where 
the charcoal lines had been drawn, there were 
straight, even edges. 

Soon he had a pile of evenly cut limestone 
tiles, which he hid in a small cave on the 
mountain slope. 

Finally, when he had what seemed to him 
to be enough, he decided to clean the stones, 
which were discolored and muddy. There was 
clean sand on the mountainside and clear 
water in a brook not far away, so Benedict 
had made a paste of sand and water much 
like that which his mother used for scouring 
her pots and pans and wooden benches. He 
then took two of his limestone tiles and cov- 
ered the surface of one with a thick layer of 
the mixture, while the other one he put on 
top. 

With a circular motion he rubbed the 
upper tile over the lower with the paste be- 
tween them. After a while the sides of the 
two pieces of stone which were being rubbed 
together grew cleaner, brighter and smoother. 
To Benedict’s great surprise, the grayish color, 
which he had always thought was the natural 
one, had changed into delicate tints of blue 
and green. 
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Idly he picked up a piece of charred wood and 
with it drew a square on one of the limestone 
blocks 


Benedict could hardly wait to find out 
whether all his tiles would change color as 
these two had done. 

Though he kept a wary eye on the flocks, he 
worked hard. Tile after tile he polished and 
cleaned and saw the dull gray turn into color- 
ful, soft tints. Each tile seemed more beautiful 
than the last. Some were blue; some were 
green; some, yellow; and some, even a deli- 
cate pink. 

“My mother will have the most beautiful 
floor in all Solnhofen!” he said to himself. 

Benedict knew that he would not be able to 
pave his mother’s floor until the cold weather 
set in—and that was several weeks away. 
Then the goats would stay in the village 
stables and he would have plenty of time to 
do the work he had planned. 

A few days after Benedict had finished 
polishing his last tile, his mother said at their 
evening meal, “Today was a great one for me, 
for I saw our Lord Bishop himself.” 

“You did, mother?” said Benedict, much im- 
pressed. “And where did you see him?” 

“Well,” answered his mother, “I had sold 
my last pound of sand in the town of Eich- 
stadt, which you know is some miles from 
here. I was quite tired, so I stepped for a 
moment into the great new cathedral. I was 
standing off at one side in the shadow when 
our Lord Bishop came in with his gentlemen 
and I heard them talking about important 
matters.” 


“What did they say, mother?” the boy 
asked, greatly interested, for the Bishop of 
Eichstadt was a very great prince, indeed. 

“They were talking about the cathedral 
which is all finished except for the floor. And 
beautiful it is, too,” answered the mother. “I 
overheard our Lord Bishop say that tomorrow 
at eleven they would all meet again at the 
cathedral, together with twelve masons from 
foreign parts, who would show them samples 
of stone for the flooring. 

“But our Lord Bishop was not happy and he 
said that there is not enough money left in 
the church coffers to pay the masons for mate- 
rial for the floor.” 

“Oh,” repeated Benedict thoughtfully, “not 
enough money for the new cathedral’s floor.” 
But he said nothing more to his mother and 
soon after went to bed. 

The sand woman had heard correctly. The 
next morning at eleven the Bishop of Eich- 
stadt and his council met in the cathedral and 
with them were stone masons from various 
parts, each bearing samples of stone suitable 
for flooring a magnificent new cathedral. The 
bishop and his gentlemen looked carefully at 
the beautiful specimens and liked many of 
them. 

When the prices were mentioned, how- 
ever, and the builders figured the cost of cov- 
ering the vast area of the cathedral floor and 
the paymasters added up the sum in guilders, 
the bishop shook his head, and 
the gentlemen of the council, 
who knew very little money 
was left in the church 
coffers, looked at each 
other in shocked si- 
lence. 

The sum was very 
large indeed, and 
much more than 
they could spend. 
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Benedict duched between Gn de 


Just as the bishop and his council had 
gloomily decided that nothing could be done 
about covering the floor of the cathedral, they 
heard a commotion at the church door. 

Two of the bishop’s guards were struggling 
with a small, barefoot, peasant boy who held 
a cap clutched tightly in his hands. As the 
bishop and his gentlemen and the masons 
looked to see what was the matter, Benedict 
ducked between the soldiers and ran towards 
the gentlemen. 

He made a low bow and kissed the hem of 
the bishop’s robe. Then, without a word, he 
took out of his ragged cap three beautifully 
polished and delicately colored tiles. 

When the Bishop and the gentlemen with 
him had examined and admired Benedict’s 
limestone tiles, they eagerly questioned him. 
He told them all he knew, of his discovery of 
the stones, of how he had cut them to shape, 
and finally, of how he had polished them. He 
explained that there were many more stones 
to be had on the hillsides, that there were 
enough to furnish tiles to cover the whole 
cathedral floor. 

The bishop turned to the others and said, 
“Well, gentlemen, I think that, thanks to this 
lad, our problem is solved, and we must all 
rejoice that our beautiful cathedral will soon 
be completed.” 

And so it was that the little peasant 
boy of Solnhofen helped build the beauti- 
ful and famous cathedral of 

Eichstadt and saved the 
worshippers much 
money. From that 

time on, Benedict 
and his mother 
were cared for, 
and his mother 
nevermore had to 
sell sand for a 
living. 
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The Story of the Paké Banana 


ELIZABETH GREEN 


Tue Chinese dwarf banana, first known 
only in a small district of southern China, has, 
within almost exactly a century, come to a 
proud position in the Pacific islands and on 
many far-distant markets. 

The Paké banana did not come directly to 
its island home in Hawaii. It came by a 
roundabout route contrasted with the simple 
sea-voyage of the early Chinese settlers who 
have taken root also in Hawaii in large num- 
bers. Paké is the Hawaiian name for the 
Chinese people whose children now number 
so large a part of the numerous nieces and 
nephews of Uncle Sam in these Pacific Islands; 
and that is how the Chinese banana got its 
name. 

The Paké banana made its first excursion 
out of China just over one hundred years ago 
in 1826. An Englishman named Charles Tel- 
fair had sailed far out across two oceans in 
the merchantship of that period which took 
months for the perilous and uncertain voyage 
into China waters. He established himself on 
the island of Mauritius in the Indian Ocean, 
and when he came back there from a visit to 
South China he brought with him some plants 
of the dwarf banana which he had noticed 
bore very delicious fruit. 

His plants did remarkably well in the 
climate of Mauritius; in fact, they did better 
than any other species in Mr. Telfair’s big 
collection. Sure that he had discovered a 
truly superior banana, Mr. Telfair selected two 
proud specimens for a long and dangerous 
voyage. This was in 1829. 

For months these two plants were rocked 
and tossed in the dark hold of a clipper ship 
riding the mountainous waves of league on 
league of stormy seas between the warm 
island of Mauritius and the chilly shores of 
another island exactly on the other side of the 
world. They were put in charge of Mr. Bar- 
clay, who lived at Burryhill in England. Re- 
viving under his excellent care and in the 
warmth of his greenhouse, two adventurers 
from far Cathay took root in the strange soil 
and did their best to adapt themselves to a 
new land. 

For eight years the offshoots of these orig- 
inal travelers remained the pride of Mr. Bar- 


clay’s collection. He thought of them as 
decorative curiosities. But at Mr. Barclay’s 
death in 1836, the rich Duke of Devonshire 
became interested in the banana plants in the 
Burryhill greenhouse. Transferred to His 
Grace’s famous gardens at Chatsworth, the 
Paké banana was started upon its real career 
of fame at last. The Chatsworth gardener, 
Mr. Paxton, interested himself in the new- 
comer and after studying the plant and find- 
ing out all that he could about its origin, he 
wrote a description of it in The Magazine of 
Botany. This so much interested botanists of 
the day that many visitors came to Chats- 
worth to see and discuss the plant. A “botan- 
ical name” was bestowed upon it, addresses 
were given about it before learned societies, 
and exhibits of old Chinese drawings identify- 
ing it attracted much attention. 

So the dwarf banana of South China and 
Mauritius, growing as a pale likeness of its old 
tropical self there in the discouraging climate 
of England, became Musa cavendishii in honor 
of the English scientist, Henry Cavendish, a 
relative of the Duke of Devonshire, who had 
lived and died twenty years before and had 
never, of course, laid eyes on the humble Paké 
in his life! 

When a man named John Williams, who 
had been a missionary to the South Seas, came 
home to London on furlough in 1838, he 
learned about the virtues of the dwarf bananas 
growing at Chatsworth; so he arranged to 
take some young offshoots back with him. 
Back across those stormy seas again went the 
English offshoots into the far Pacific latitudes 
from whose fringes their grandparents had 
made their way ten years before. For the next 
twenty years, the story of Musa Cavendishii 
was a Story of wide travels, of healthy growth 
in the soil of many islands, of welcome into 
the diets of many new island peoples, of thrill- 
ing rescue of a whole population from pre- 
vailing famine. At last it-became the leading 
banana in the commerce of the Pacific. 

John Williams distributed the young shoots 
of the banana widely in the islands which he 
visited in the course of his mission. Frum 
Tonga it spread to Tahiti and became a favor- 
ite with the natives of those lovely islands. 
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Fruit and “bud” of the Paké banana 


In Fiji, because of its dependability in even 
the most unfavorable seasons, its introduction 
and cultivation put an end to the periods of 
famine from which the curly-haired, dark- 
skinned islanders suffered in those days. It 
was carried northward to the Samoans; and 
finally in 1855 it made its way thence to the 
“Sandwich Islands,” now known by their orig- 
inal name, Hawaii. Better for commercial 
purposes than all the other numerous Hawai- 
ian varieties because of its dwarf growth 
which protects it from the high trade winds 
that often damage other tall-growing banana 
stalks, the Paké has, in the past sixty years or 
so, come to rank third in the Hawaiian agri- 
cultural export trade, next after sugar and 
pineapples. 

The Paké never grows higher than ten or 
twelve feet, in contrast to the twenty or thirty 
feet of other varieties. Its short, broad leaves 
are so arranged as to give the very maximum 
of weather protection to the fruiting bunches 
underneath, drooping down to shelter them 
from over-much sun, or curling up and lifting 
away from them to allow evaporation in damp 
weather. It is fascinating to watch the un- 
folding of these fruit bunches, from the first 
appearance of the gigantic “bud,” on through 
the flowering stage to the maturity of the fruit 





sixty or eighty days later. The bud is really 
a series of thick-fleshed sheaths which fit 
down closely over one another, protecting the 
rows of flower-clusters hidden within. 

The flowers are each about one finger- 
length from stem to the creamy pink petal 
ends, and two-thirds of this length is the 
already perfectly shaped little banana fruit 
itself. In each separate cluster miniature 
fruits lie closely packed in two rows, one over 
the other, their blossom ends lifted to the at- 
tentions of fertilizing insects. This arrange- 
ment may be the reason for the fact that 
banana bunches grow “upside down,” as you 
see in the photograph, the very opposite of 
the way you see them hanging in the grocery 
stores. 

Some botanists think that this position 
may be due to the fast increasing weight 
of the flower-bunch after the bud has pushed 
itself straight up (and “right-side-up’’) 
through the top of the tree stalk, causing the 
flower stalk itself to bend over and hang pen- 
dant as it matures, instead of keeping the 
original upright position. 

The natural divisions of the fruit clusters 
on any one bunch are called “hands” because 
of the finger-like appearance of the bananas. 
There are usually from eight to ten, though 
sometimes the Paké may produce as many as 
fourteen mature hands to the stalk. This 
latter would mean an unusually large bunch 
of ninety to ninety-five bananas and weighing 
probably as much as one hundred to one 
hundred and _ twenty-five pounds when 
mature. 

The Paké banana owes its leading position 
in the Pacific commercial world to its qualities 
as a grower, its delicious flavor, and its ability 
to stand shipping. 

So sturdy are the roots that some commer- 
cial banana plantations in Hawaii have been 
known to produce good crops year after year 
for as many as eight or nine years after 
original planting. This is surprising when 
you know that one banana tree-stalk lives 
only during the one season of eleven or twelve 
months during which its bunches of bananas 
are maturing. Then that stalk is cut down 
to make way for the new stalk which sprouts 
up from the old root. 

In these Islands, thousands of sea miles 
from its original home and after wanderings 
all over the globe, the little Paké attends 
strictly to her business of sending up sturdy 
stalk and broad green leaf and beautiful 
bloom. 








The Big Ears 


MANSUR BEARD 


Wren the first Euro- 
peans came to America 
they found people whom 
they called Indians living 
there. In the north were 
simple savages living by 
hunting; in South Amer- 
ica was a great state of 
happy, prosperous people 
ruled by an all-powerful 
emperor. 

This man, whom they 
called The Inca, claimed 
to be a descendant of the 
sun-god, and lived in a 
way fit for a god. No one 
ever came near him except 
barefooted and bringing 
some token of homage. He 
wore a long robe of beauti- 
fully woven woolen cloth 
cut in a style no one was 
allowed to imitate; a splendid golden buckle 
representing the sun fastened his belt; on his 
head was a semi-circular mitre with a red 
fringe over his forehead and two black and 
white feathers on top; holes in the lobes of 
his ears were spread by plugs of gold until 
they rested on his shoulders. 

He lived in Cuzco in Peru but he was a for- 
eigner. His ancestors had come to Cuzco six 
hundred years before, but none of them had 
ever married a native, so they were still differ- 
ent from the rest of the population. The 
Empire’s history begins with the story of how 
these foreigners came. Once, so they said, 
there lived on an island in Lake Titicaca one 
Manco Capac and his sister, descendants of 
the sun. The sun-god told them to travel 
north and found a great empire; he gave them 
a golden staff to carry. Every night when 
they camped, Manco must throw the staff as 
far away as he could. When one morning 
they found that the staff had sunk out of 
sight during the night, they might be sure 
they had reached the site of their new capital. 
This happened at Cuzco. There Manco Capac 
stopped, founded a city and proclaimed the 
laws by which his subjects should be gov- 
erned. 
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Stone bath for the Inca Virgins of the Sun 


These laws did not come fresh out of the 
emperor’s brain; they were the laws which his 
tribe had already proved to be good and they 
were better rules for living than any other 
people in the world had at that time. Under 
them his people were perhaps happier than 
any other people has ever been over a long 
period of years. No one went hungry, no one 
worked too hard, no one worried over how he 
should live when he was too old to work. Every 
child learned the trade for which he was best 
fitted, worked at it until he was fifty and after 
that was fed, clothed and housed by the state. 
The details of his life were planned for him; 
the farmer was told what crops to plant, the 
weaver how much cloth to weave, the young 
man which girl to marry and when to marry 
her. The Inca did the planning for his people 
and much of their thinking as well. 

Of course he could not himself see that 
these plans were carried out. The members 
of his family, who were called the “big ears,” 
because they all wore ear plugs, helped. The 
empire was divided into four great divisions 
with a member of the royal family at the head 
of each. Then it was subdivided and sub- 
divided down to groups of fifty people each. 
The head of each group was responsible for 


what happened in it; if a man stole because he 
was hungry, it was not the thief who was 
punished but the supervisor of the group who 
had not seen that everyone had enough to 
eat. And secret agents of the Inca all the time 
watched the supervisors. 

Opposite the Inca’s palace in Cuzco was the 
convent of the Virgins. There three thousand 
of the most beautiful girls in the country were 
trained by a royal princess to serve the Inca; 
they cooked and wove for him; they waited on 
him. These girls might be taken by members 
of the royal family as wives, but if not, 
they all lived and died as servants of the 
Inca. 

The most interesting buildings in Cuzco 
were the two temples, one sacred to the sun 
decorated all in gold; the other to the moon, 
all silver. Peru was not a country of rich farms, 
but under its rock soil were great deposits of 
minerals, particularly gold. All the land, 
farming or mining land, and all that came 
from the land whether corn or gold, belonged 
to the Inca. He lent enough land to each 
farmer to support his family, but the mines 
and their produce stayed in the possession of 
the Inca. The common man didn’t want gold; 
it doesn’t make good tools, it is not food or 
clothes. To us it is all these things because it 
is money and with it we can buy anything 
we want. But in this empire there was no 
buying and selling; what a man needed was 
lent him by the Inca. So there was no money 
and gold was only a very beautiful, easily 
worked metal, sacred because of its color to 
the sun god. 

The sun temple was made 
almost of solid gold. The doors 
were gold; bands of gold eight 
inches wide and half an inch 
thick went around the outside 
of the whole building; the in- 
side was sheathed in gold, 
fastened on with gold pegs; a 
great face of gold and emer- 
alds hung on the wall where 
the sun’s rays shone on it; the 
mummies of all the past Incas 
sat around the walls on golden 
thrones. Next was the moon 
temple decorated all in silver 
with the mummies of the em- 
presses—the Coyas they were 
called—on silver thrones. Be- 


Suspension bridge in use today, 
like those used by the Incas 


tween the temples was a wonderful garden 
with a golden figure of every tree, every plant, 
every animal in the empire. Golden bees 
sucked honey from golden flowers, a golden 
farmer leaned on a golden hoe. The Spanish 
conquerors to whom gold was money, stripped 
the temples, melted the decorations into bars 
and sent the bars home to Spain. They were 
worth in the coin of Europe of that day twelve 
million dollars. 

This empire was at its height four hundred 
years ago when the Spanish found it. It ex- 
tended three thousand miles from Ecuador to 
Chile, as far as from Maine to Florida; its 
population was thirty million, or twice as 
many people as live there today. From end 
to end ran a splendid road thirty-three feet 
wide, hard-surfaced, kept in perfect repair, 
bordered by stone walls and orchards. It 
crossed rivers in its path on suspension 
bridges, canons on stone causeways, moun- 
tain spurs by well-graded ascents or through 
tunnels. Every two and a half miles was a 
post-house where runners waited on tiptoe to 
carry on a message. The Inca could send 
word from the capital to Quito in the far 
north in four hours. We can follow this Inca 
road today; some of the bridges are still in 
use. They are narrow and held up by thick 
cables of twisted willow twigs. To us, used to 
steel and concrete bridges, they seem frail but 
they are strong enough for llamas and foot 
passengers, the only travelers in the old days. 

It always happens that when people give up 
their savage ways they multiply; they no 
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longer die of starvation, they no longer kill 
each other in endless tribal wars. So the 
Inca’s people kept increasing and needing 
more land. And the only way to get this land 
was to take the wild tribes on the border into 
the empire. Sometimes a tribe which for years 
had watched its happier neighbors inside the 
empire asked to be taken in. If not, the Inca 
sent it an invitation; if that was not accepted 
he sent an army. He could put in the field 
at any moment a well-trained force of three 
hundred thousand armed with wooden swords, 
stone axes, lances, bows and slings. It always 
proved too much for its untrained enemies. 
These wars were unlike other wars of con- 
quest. The soldiers never looted, they took 
no prisoners for slaves. The object was to add 
an uninjured land, an uninjured people to the 
empire. 

There was always a frontier where garri- 
sons held back the wild tribes. It was on this 
frontier that Hiram Bingham made the most 
romantic modern discovery in Incaland. He 
was learned in Inca legends and believed that 
some of them pointed the way to the “house 
with windows” where the Incas lived before 
they founded Cuzco. He followed the clues as 
he read them until he reached the quite un- 
known town Machu Picchu, complete with its 
houses, temples, terraced gardens. It was 
probably an outpost of the late empire, not its 
first home; it is believed by some to be the 
refuge to which the Virgins of the Sun escaped 
from the Spaniards, and the burial place of a 
golden treasure of one hundred million dollars. 

Education was for the governors, manual 
training for the governed; both were good. 
The boys of the noble class had a stiff four 
years’ course. They studied the history of 
their country, its language and religion. But 
their language study did not include writing 
for writing had not been invented. Instead 
they spent two of their four years of study in 
learning to use quipus and that was just as 
hard as learning to write. A quipu was a 
bunch of strings of different colors. By tying 
knots in these strings numbers up to ten 
thousand could be recorded. Quipu recording 
was accurate enough to supply the Inca with 
a record of all the resources of his country in 
men and goods. 

Manual training produced workmen as good 
as the world has known. There have been no 
better stone masons. They put together into 
walls huge stones fitted so accurately without 
mortar that today after hundreds of years a 
knife blade can not be slipped between them. 
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In one wall is a stone weighing tons cut with 
thirty-two angles. Its form was planned and 
the stone cut before it was fitted into the 
place prepared for it. Weavers were as skillful 
as masons. The dry air of Peru has preserved 
much of their work. Modern textile experts 
say that in fastness of dyeing and firmness of 
weaving, no better cloth has ever been made 
anywhere. And the makers and designers of 
pottery were as good as the weavers. 

Most of the world’s great empires have 
worn out. They became too powerful, too 
rich; their rulers and people grew soft and 
more vigorous people pushed them out of the 
way. But the Inca Empire was blown out like 
a candle when its flame was still burning 
brightly. Pizarro blew it out. He conquered 
the Peruvian army, made the Inca prisoner 
and seized the gold and silver in Cuzco. But 
he knew that these people who valued gold 
only as a decoration had much of it outside 
the capital. So he told them that they could 
ransom their emperor with enough gold to fill 
a room nine feet by seventeen by twenty-four 
and twice as much silver. The amount was 
quickly made up but Pizarro killed the Inca, 
anyway. This was a great mistake. All the 
gold in the country was on its way to Cuzco; 
eleven thousand llamas were each bringing 
one hundred pounds, two hundred men were 
carrying a gold chain seven hundred feet long. 
When news of the Inca’s death came, all this 
gold stopped where it was; much, including 
the chain, was thrown into lakes, the rest was 
buried. 

This hidden gold, in two parts—called 
the Great Treasure and the Little Treas- 
ure—has been hunted for ever since. In 1815 
one man still was alive who knew the hiding 
place. He showed it to a descendant of the 
Inca who was leading a revolt against Spain; 
they spent part to help the revolt; then both 
were killed and the secret lost. 

No picture in history is sadder than that of 
this happy people ruined because they had 
gold. Even the conquerors grieved. One said, 
“We Christians can do nothing but devastate. 
We have turned a prosperous land into a 
desert.” 

And it is little comfort to think that 
the prosperity would have ended before long 
if a foreign conqueror had not come. Some- 
time when the remarkable line of good Incas 
gave place to a bad Inca the people who had 
learned nothing except to obey would have 
lost their happiness, for that is the weakness 
of one-man rule. 





“Look at this picture in my locket. Is it not she?” 


Barbecue 
in the Andes 


ELIZABETH LINEBACK LEDIG 
Illustrations by Katherine Sturgess Knight 


A SMALL brown arm tossed off the heavy 
blanket, and Antonia stood up, bewildered by 
sleep. She looked about her expecting her 
mother to tell her to hurry, but no one spoke. 
Then she remembered—she was no longer at 
home. As she pinned on her shoulder scarf, 
tightened the loosened belts of her woolen 
skirts and wound the narrow woven girdle 
about her waist, her mind raced back over the 
events of the previous day. 

Wakened by her mother, Antonia had 
dressed quickly, adding her new bright red 
skirt over the four she already wore. Sefora 
Martina braided her long black hair in two 
smooth tight braids that hung down her back. 
Then there was the long walk to Huancayo 
with Pedro, her tall thirteen-year-old brother; 
there was the excitement of seeing again her 
young godmother, the Seforita Maria, and of 
being admitted to the secrets of that charm- 


ing young lady’s room, fragrant with 
roses and jasmine. 

Antonia was allowed to fold into suit- 
cases the dainty scented garments, to 
actually help Maria to dress, for she was 
to go with her godmother to a house 
party Maria’s aunt and uncle were giv- 
ing at their sheep ranch higher up in the 
Andes. 

By about three o’clock everything had 
been packed away in the big car, the 
young people who were invited had ar- 
rived, and six cars wound out of Huan- 
cayo and began the steep ascent of the 
narrow mountain road. Antonia had 
never been in an automobile before. She 
sat beside the Cholo chauffeur, and 
clasped her hands tightly in her lap, de- 
termined in her quiet Indian heart not 
to admit her fright at the speed as the 
trees seemed to fly past the windows. 

After a while there were no tall trees 
flashing past since they were beyond the 
naturally irrigated sections outside the 
town, and not yet at the farm. Antonia 
glanced shyly up at the Indian beside 
her, and seeing his calm smiling face, 
she gathered courage to relax and look 
out at the flying scene—a rushing stream, 
huge gray and red rocks, cactus with fragrant 
white blossoms like lost water-lilies, maguey 
plants whose flower stalks were often fifteen 
to twenty feet long and coiled and knotted 
like tremendous gray-green snakes. The car 
whirled around a corner and Antonia gasped 
as she saw, close above her, the towering 
glacier of La Suntay, whose mirror-like slopes 
she could see from her own pampa home 
twenty miles away. From here it was only 
a mile or two. 

The car stopped in an open patio. Around 
it, on three sides, a low farm building lay 
white and quiet in the sunshine. Maria’s 
aunt and uncle came out across the low-railed 
porch and greeted the young people, while 
several Cholos (or mountain Indians, such as 
Antonia and Pedro) ran out to carry in bags 
and hurry off to the various guest rooms. 

Antonia had never dreamed of such splen- 
dor as she found here at Acopalca! Stoves are 
unknown to the Indians of South America and 
all her life Antonia had eaten her meals be- 
side a large earthen pot, had held out her 
halved gourd to have it filled with a thick 
vegetable and meat stew, or with rice cooked 
with duck and spices, then had sat cross- 
legged on the ground eating from a carved 
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wooden spoon and picking out choice bits of 
meat with her fingers. Here was a long room 
hung with bright pictures of fruits and fish 
and animals, and the table was as white as 
snow with tall candles, in silver holders. The 
Senorita had asked that her godchild be 
allowed in the room, so the fat Indian cook 
gave her bowls of salads or plates of soft sweet 
rolls to place on the serving table. Antonia’s 
eyes glowed as she hurried along the dim pas- 
sage from kitchen to dining room. 

In the evening she helped dress the Sefno- 
rita in a long swirling gown of silk that looked 
like yellow broom flowers. There was the 
thrill of peeping into the great sala, or living 
room, lighted with electric lights such as she 
had seen only on the streets in Huancayo. 
Her heart beat high when the musicians en- 
tered. She nudged the Indian child standing 
beside her and whispered, “Look, little new 
friend, the tall one with the flute, that is my 
brother, that is Pedro himself!” 

“That is nothing,” replied the other. “The 
man with the harp—that is my father.” 

“Look you,” boasted Antonia, “the Princess 
with eyes like stars, and the feet like vicufas 
on the high hills, that one is my own god- 
mother dancing.” 

The other child raised dark laughing eyes. 
“But we know that one. She was the Queen 
of Beauty at the Carnival, she would not even 
know that you live.” 

Antonia’s eyes flashed. “Look at this brace- 
let and at this picture in my locket. Is it 
not she? These she gave me on the day of 
the Carnival.” 

The mountain child looked at the minia- 
ture Antonia so proudly displayed. “Listen, 
Shadow of a Princess,’’ she whispered, “I know 
where a great basket of cakes and cookies and 
candies is put in the pantry, and my mother’s 
uncle is the cook here, and I may eat them 
whenever I wish! Come on!” 


And now it was morning and Antonia had 
slept the night through rolled in a heavy 
blanket on a pallet made for her in a corner 
of the great room her godmother shared with 
two other girls. 

She quietly put the room in order, bent over 
the array of powders and perfumes on the 
dressing table, touched the soft, soft folds of 
the girls’ evening clothes, laid out the sport 
dress Maria had said she would wear. Then 
she sped off to the stable yard in search of 
Pedro, hoping to see Griselda, her friend of 
the evening before. 
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She found the Cholos gathered around a 
small eucalyptus fire in the back patio; from 
a large black pot came the familiar odor of 
strong coffee. Antonia crouched beside her 
brother and waited until he had drunk his 
coffee and eaten one of the hard round rolls 
Senora Martina had sent with her children. 
Then Pedro handed his sister the smoothed 
tin can from which he had drunk, and found 
for her another of the rolls so carefully tied 
up in the square cloth which also contained 
a handful of coca leaves and about a cup of 
parched, toasted corn, or cancha, to be 
munched between meals. The Cholos were 
always quiet-spoken and slow-moving, but 
everyone was obviously excited. 

“Pedro,” whispered Antonia, “is it true there 
is to be a pachamanca this afternoon? May 
I go with you to gather stones? I am really 
very strong, Pedro; remember I am ten years 
old.” 

Her brother assured her there was to be a 
tremendous pachamanca or barbecue; he him- 
self had helped catch a dozen chickens and 
had seen two lambs rounded up near the 
kitchen. 

“You would be a great help to me, small 
sister. But your friend, Griselda, is waiting 
for you in the kitchen hoping you will help 
her to gather herbs.” 

Below the farm buildings a swift stream 
tumbled noisily toward the valley. Its water 
was icy cold and gray-white with powdered 
rock brought from the glacier. Along its 
banks the two girls gathered armfuls of sweet 
herbs, marjoram, mint and verbena, and car- 
ried them to the shadow of an overhanging 
rock where the delicate leaves would remain 
fresh. 

Pedro had joined the Cholo men who, 
after gathering a great pile of stones began 
to prepare the pachamanca oven. Large flat 
stones made the floor, about a yard in diame- 
ter. On this a very carefully placed fire was 
laid. Then, stone by stone, a round, three- 
foot dome was built with a small door in one 
face near the bottom. The fire was lighted 
and for several hours was constantly fed with 
thick, oily eucalyptus leaves until the stones 
were almost white hot. 

“Run to the house, little sister, and tell 
them all is ready.” Pedro leaned against a tree 
and watched with a slow amused smile as 
Antonia and Griselda dropped a final bunch of 
aromatic grasses and wandered off toward the 
compound. 

Soon the valley was gay with young people 


in sport clothes, while from the back patio 
came Cholo men and women carrying large 
woven trays of washed potatoes, of tamales 
stuffed with pork and peanuts and black 
olives, trays of sweet tamales, or umitas, 

filled with spiced ground corn 
brown sugar and raisins. There 

were armloads of fresh, un- ~= 


ey 
shucked corn, pails con- geet nd ae’ 
taining the chickens ~ & : 
stuffed with highly sea- 


Scat 
soned dressing. In a é > 
bag were the two 
lambs quartered and 
covered all over 
with a thick paste 
of suet and flour 
into which was 
worked a quantity 
of spices and red 
pepper. The dome 
of the oven was now 
knocked down and 
the smoking stones 
were raked apart so 
that a new mound 
might be started on the 
steaming oven floor. In 
went first herbs, then po- 
tatoes, more grasses, then hot 
stones, more herbs, then corn 
still in the shucks, more hot 
rocks, more herbs, especially 
mint below the lamb which 
came next. Over this, spicy 
herbs were placed and the chickens laid on 
carefully with thick grasses over them to pro- 
tect the flesh from the hot rocks now put on. 
Finally the tamales and umitas were laid on 
with great care in little grass nests. 

All the food having been arranged, the 
mound was thickly covered with all the re- 
maining herbs, and over this, heavy burlap 
bags were laid. Then the entire dome was 
buried under several inches of earth and left 
for two hours untouched. 

While everything cooked, Antonia followed 
Senorita Maria and her friends out to the 
great stone-fenced sheep corral to watch the 
annual separating of the flocks. Forty thou- 
sand head of pedigreed sheep grazed on 
Acopalca’s hills and valleys and each year 
they were brought to the farm to be graded, 
Cleansed of ticks, counted and separated ac- 
cording to age and sex. 

A V-shaped pen allowed the animals to 
enter a narrow, fenced path in single line, 





“Three baby llamas in the 
back corral!” 


and along this fence the young people had 
ranged themselves to watch. The gate 
opened, the line started—a few yards ahead 
were three gates and by each stood a Cholo. 
As swift as water flowing, the sheep ran 
down the path, the rams were 
guided through the left-hand 
gate, the ewes fled down to 
the right, while the lambs 
' leaped and fell over one 
YO another as they went 
“paaing” through the 
center gate. 
‘*Counting so 
many sheep has 
made me sleepy,” 
said Maria, at last. 
“My Antonia here 
tells me there are 
three baby llamas 
in the back corral 
and I, for one, am 
bound for the nurs- 
ery!” So off they all 
went, and were still 
watching—from a safe 
distance — the slow 
grace of the wary mother, 
the furry, clumsy bundles 
that were the babies when 
Pedro appeared to announce 
that the feast was ready. 

It was almost moonrise before 
the picnic was over, the last 
dish carried in, the last wmita 
gobbled up, the last drop of chica, a cider-like 
beverage of red corn and coconut, drunk. The 
guests returned to the house to dance, to read 
fortunes, to wander off two by two to see the 
moon climb across the glacier. 

Antonia found her eyes too heavy to hold 
open and Pedro led her to a sheltered corner 
of the patio and wrapped her in his blanket. 

“Pedro,” murmured Antonia, “I am too 
happy to go to sleep! How our little mother’s 
eyes will shine tomorrow when we get home! 
See, here in my shoulder scarf, I have folded 
a bit of chicken, some of the tamales and 
even half of the cake Senorita Maria thought 
to pass back to me! Pedro, I am not really 
very sleepy, I will just rest here a moment.” 

She drew the rough cover close over her 
head and a few minutes later, Pedro slipped 
smiling away to watch the party, certain that 
his small charge was already dreaming. 


—Another story about Antonia was published in the 
News for April, 1938—“Carnival Day in the Andes.” 
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The Calendar Picture 


PANAMA, at the southern, or Pacific 
end of the Panama Canal, is the oldest settle- 
ment on the continental Western Hemisphere. 
A colony was established there in 1519. It 
became the Spanish government’s storehouse 
for the gold and silver gathered from South 
American lands. Ships laden with silks and 
spices and ivory and pearls from China and 
India weighed anchor in the harbor. The 
city grew rich. There were fine houses for 
the rulers and monasteries, a hospital and 
many churches. The most beautiful of the 
churches had a golden altar. Pack trains of 
donkeys plodded the Golden Road across the 
isthmus loaded down with treasure for the 
ships riding at anchor on the Atlantic side, 
ready to store it in their holds for Spain. 
Pirates and buccaneers were eager to take the 
city, and lay in wait for the treasure ships. 
At last, one of the strongest of the pirates, 
Sir Henry Morgan, took Panama, carried off 
all the gold and treasure he could find, and 
burned the city to the ground. The pirates 
didn’t know about the golden altar in the 
church, though. That was saved and you may 
see it now in the cathedral in the new city. 
The ruins of the old city now crumble away in 
the midst of the tropical jungle. There are 
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stories of vast treasure spirited away from the 
clutches of the pirates and hidden in the 
jungle on the near-by island of Taboga. 

Panama is still a very important place, with 
ships from all nations stopping there for coal 
and supplies and many of them passing 
through the great Panama Canal. The story 
of the canal goes back almost to the days of 
the discovery. In 1524 Cortez wrote to King 
Charles V that a canal across the isthmus 
would be worth more to Spain than the con- 
quest of Mexico. The king had his engineers 
make a survey. But before it was finished, he 
died and the throne went to his son, Philip II, 
who frowned on the scheme. ‘What God hath 
joined, let no man put asunder,” said he. 

At last in the 1880’s, the great French engi- 
neer, Ferdinand de Lesseps, undertook to cut 
the canal for the French government, which 
had got permission from the government of 
Colombia, to which the isthmus then be- 
longed. The heat, the fast-growing jungle, 
the sliding earth were all bad, but it was bad 
water supply, malaria and yellow fever which 
defeated de Lesseps. Hundreds of men had 
died in the attempt before the French at last 
gave up the plans, after nineteen miles of the 
canal had been cut. Some years afterwards 
the United States got the consent of the gov- 
ernment of Panama, which had been set up 
after a revolt from Colombia, to go on with the 
project. Thanks to the great work of Colonel 
George W. Goethals, who was put in charge, 
and Colonel Gorgas, who was made sanitary 
chief, the mosquitoes that carried malaria 
and yellow fever were routed, a good water 
supply was assured, and the whole strip of 
the Canal Zone became one of the cleanest 
and healthiest spots in the world. At the end 
of ten years of hard and often discouraging 
work, the canal was ready for traffic, August 
15, 1914. But the World War had started and 
it was not until July 12, 1920, that the canal 
was declared officially opened. It had cost a 
little more than $500,000,000. 


Sad Fate of Kate 


Joan Geissinger, Grade 2 


United Brethren Orphanage School, 
Waynesboro, Pa. 


THERE was a little girl named Kate 
She was going to roller skate. 

She went on the highway, 

And that was the sure way 

To see the last of Kate. 
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Discoverer of the Seventh Continent 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Orn E August day in the year 
1838, an expedition under the 
command of a naval officer, 
Charles Wilkes, Jr., sailed 
away from Norfolk, Virginia, 
on a voyage to the South Seas 
and around the world. It was 
the first exploring expedition 
that ever left the shores of 
America, and it resulted in the 
discovery of the Seventh Con- 
tinent, as well as in vast addi- 
tions to the world’s store of 
knowledge. Doubtless’ the 
commander read his instruc- 
tions from the Navy Depart- 
ment so many times that he 
knew by heart at least the 
first paragraph of its many in- 
teresting pages: 

“Sir: The Congress of the 
United States, having in view 
the important interests of our commerce em- 
barked in the whale fisheries and other adven- 
tures in the great Southern Ocean, by an act 
of the eighteenth of May, 1836, authorized an 
expedition to be fitted out for the purpose of 
exploring and surveying that sea, as well as 
to determine the existence of all doubtful 
islands and shoals, and to discover and accu- 
rately fix the position of those which lie in or 
near the track of our vessels in that quarter 
and may have escaped the observation of 
scientific navigators. Liberal appropriations 
have been made for the attainment of these 
objects, and the President, reposing great con- 
fidence in your courage, capacity and zeal, has 
appointed you to the command of the expedi- 
tion, requiring you to proceed to the perform- 
ance of the duties of that station with the 
vessels placed under your orders, consisting 
of the sloops of war Vincennes and Peacock, 
the ship Relief, the brig Porpoise, and tenders 
Sea-Gull and Flying-Fish.” 

There is a long story back of the Wilkes 
Commission. It begins with ideas of the cap- 
tains of whaling vessels who sailed away from 
Nantucket and New Bedford in the days when 
whale oil filled the lamps and made the can- 
dies of our country. It was these sea cap- 
tains who first suggested that Congress should 
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The “Vincennes” in the Antarctic ice of Disappointment Bay 


send out an expedition to chart the Pacific 
and make navigation safer for their ships. 

Wilkes had definite instructions about the 
route he must take: first to Madeira, then to 
Rio de Janeiro, on to ports in Tierra del Fuego, 
and then into the Pacific. He was told what 
islands to visit there. He was ordered to the 
Navigator’s Group and the Fiji Islands, in 
search of safe harbors for United States ships. 
At all ports of call on the islands of the Pa- 
cific, the natives were to be given seeds and 
trinkets and were to be encouraged to grow 
fruits and vegetables for the use of all mari- 
ners. The Expedition was instructed to sail 
on to Australia and the Antarctic regions. 

The instructions included directions for a 
visit to the Sandwich Islands, the northwest 
coast of America and the coast of California; 
a voyage to the coast of Japan and to all 
“doubtful islands,” and a search for a shorter 
route for American ships bound for China. 
Finally, by way of Singapore, the Cape of 
Good Hope and St. Helena, the expedition 
should sail home again. 

There was this reminder: “The expedition 
is not for conquest, but discovery. Its objects 
are all peaceful; they are to extend the empire 
of commerce and science; to diminish the 
hazards of the ocean, and point out to future 
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navigators a course by which they may avoid 
dangers and find safety.” 

A group of famous naturalists, known as 
the Scientific Corps, accompanied the expedi- 
tion, to study the birds, flowers, rocks, people, 
languages and the horticulture of distant 
lands, with artists to furnish drawings and 
paintings. 

Because the expedition was to be paid for 
by the United States Government, Com- 
mander Wilkes was told that before the ships 
reached home at the end of the voyage, he 
must “require from every person under 
your command the surrender of all journals, 
memorandums, remarks, writings, drawings, 
sketches and paintings as well as all speci- 
mens of every kind collected or prepared dur- 
ing your absence from the United States.” 
But the crew and other members of the 
Wilkes Expedition were allowed to collect 
“curiosities” for their own use, which was for- 
tunate for all the children who had been left 
at home. 

It was a glorious day in the life of Charles 
Wilkes, Jr., U. S. N., when he found himself 
outbound on that great adventure. As he 
faced years of responsibility, hardships, and 
dangers on the then uncharted ocean, it is 
reasonable to believe that as the gulls circled 
around the Vincennes, the commander re- 
membered how he had dreamed of the sea 
when he was a little boy. 

His father, born and educated in England, 
was a prosperous business man who provided 
his family of five children with all the com- 
forts and luxuries of the day. All through his 
childhood Charles Wilkes, Jr., had dreamed of 
the sea, but when he was fifteen years old and 
spoke of his ambitions, his father objected. 
For a time he worked in his father’s office; 
but when his uncle offered to find him a place 
in the Bank of New York where he himself 
worked, the young man refused. He said he 
would not become a “money-changer.” He 
would sail the seas and visit strange lands. 

The father was assured that one voyage 
would be enough to make Charles glad to stay 
on land ever after. So the red-cheeked boy 
was allowed to go to sea on a merchant ship 
bound for Europe, whose captain was his 
father’s friend. 

The boy’s experiences on board that ship 
were unusually terrible, for he fell into the 
hands of brutal and ignorant seamen. His 
hands were bleeding when, after it was too 
late to return home, he wrote his first letter 
to his father. Finally, after months of horror 
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on the ocean, young Charles, tall, thin, and 
no longer red-cheeked, reached home. 

Still, he was not cured of his longing for a 
life at sea, and when he was twenty years old 
he joined the Navy as a midshipman. In 
those days, before the establishment of the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, midshipmen re- 
ceived their training on board ships of the 
Navy. 

The official story of the Wilkes Expedition 
is told in many volumes filled with historical 
and scientific facts and not always easy to 
read. But a book the commander wrote and 
published in the year 1849, seven years after 
the return of the expedition, and called ‘“Voy- 
age "Round the World” is a fascinating vol- 
ume. 

The members of the expedition had a pleas- 
ant week at Madeira, and nothing concerning 
the inhabitants and their way of living, and 
the birds, flowers, rocks and mountains, es- 
caped the notice of the naturalists. Com- 
mander Wilkes was delighted with the blos- 
soming hedges bordering the roadsides, the 
fuchsia and myrtles twelve feet high, the fox- 
gloves and geraniums, and the goldfinches, 
canaries and linnets singing in the trees. 

The ships arrived at Rio de Janeiro just 
in time to help Dom Pedro II, Emperor of 
Brazil, celebrate his thirteenth birthday. In 
the great parade, all colorful and joyous, the 
men saw the triumphal arch decorated with 
flowers on which were placed two little boys 
dressed in blue and pink, with wings to make 
angels of them, each holding a basket of flow- 
ers which they tossed upon the young mon- 
arch when he passed. 

Commander Wilkes was glad that the Bra- 
zilians liked the people and the government 
of the United States. He was glad, too, that 
the weather was beautiful when at last, after 
making the acquaintance of Patagonians, he 
sailed the expedition around Cape Horn. 

And now the ships sailed into the region of 
gales and icebergs, of brilliant auroras and 
flocks of penguins. It was during the Antarc- 
tic winter, the wrong season to go farther 
south, so on they sailed to Chile and Peru 
where they were royally entertained. 

After leaving Peru, the explorers visited 
numberless islands of the Pacific where some- 
times the natives were hostile. There were 
times when the officers had trifling experi- 
ences that were unpleasant. On one of the 
Disappointment Islands, for example, a 
friendly chief “rubbed noses,” which Com- 
mander Wilkes says, “I must confess was any- 





La Vinda Mountain in Peru 


thing but agreeable.” This ceremony was 
common in the South Seas. On one island, 
though, the commander reports, “We enjoyed 
ourselves much.” And said he, “Some droll 
sights were seen of crabs walking off with 
snakes and both again seized by some stout 
bird and borne away.” 

Then down they sailed to Tahiti and later 
to the Samoan Islands. Volumes were after- 
ward written of their experiences in these 
regions. 

On the last day of the year 1839, the ships 
sailed away from Sydney, Australia, bound for 
the Antarctic where, to his great surprise, 
Commander Wilkes discovered a vast and then 
unknown continent. 

It is a long story of illness on board, of ice- 
bergs and fogs and frightful hardships. Then 
from the Vincennes, the Peacock and the Por- 
poise land was seen beyond the ice-islands, 
with mountain peaks two thousand feet high. 
There were birds flying around the ships, 
flocks of penguins on the ice and whales in 
the green waters, all sure signs of land. The 
officers and crew were wild with excitement 
as they flew on and on between the icebergs, 
trying to find a landing place where now the 
maps say “Wilkes’ Land.” 

Of the nineteenth of January Commander 
Wilkes tells us, “We had a beautiful and un- 
usual sight presented to us this night; the 
sun and moon both appeared above the hori- 
zon at the same time, and each throwing its 
light abroad. The latter was nearly full. The 
former illuminated the icebergs and distant 
continent with his deep golden rays; while 
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the latter, in the opposite 
horizon, tinged with sil- 
very light the clouds in 
its immediate neighbor- 
hood. There now being 
no doubt in my mind of 
the discovery of land, it 
gave an exciting interest 
to the cruise, that ap- 
peared to set aside all 
thought of fatigue, and 
to make everyone willing 
to encounter any diffi- 
culty to effect a landing.” 

The cold and the wild 
winds were awful as the 
ships continued the voy- 
age. Often more than 
hundred icebergs 

were counted while the 

dashing spray froze on 
the ships. When the small boats made land- 
ings on the continent, the crew gathered bits 
of rocks from the snow-covered ground. 
“Many specimens were obtained,” says the 
commander, “and it was amusing to see the 
eagerness of all hands to possess themselves 
of a piece of the Antarctic Continent. These 
pieces were in great demand during the re- 
mainder of the cruise.” 

The icebergs were covered with penguins, 
flocks of ducks and many stormy petrels were 
seen. For sixteen hundred miles the Vin- 
cennes sailed along the coast of the Antarctic 
Continent, the ice islands crashing, the ice- 
bergs—green and blue, gray or black—loom- 
ing above the ships, snowstorms and terrible 
winds beating against them, and the aurora 
lending an air of enchantment to the scene. 

During the two months’ cruise in the Ant- 
arctic, Commander Wilkes also discovered the 
South Magnetic Pole. Meantime the tender, 
Sea-Gull, was lost with all on board. 

From the Antarctic, the ships sailed on to 
New Zealand where cannibals still lived, and 
to the Fiji Islands where the inhabitants were 
not at all particular about who they ate for 
dinner. The Sandwich Islands were visited 
and the west coast of the United States. There, 
in attempting to cross the sand-bar at the 
mouth of the Columbia River, the Peacock 
was wrecked, although no lives were lost. 

From San Francisco the explorers sailed to 
Manila, and at last to Singapore, the Cape of 
Good Hope, St. Helena, and home again, after 
an absence of four years. 

(Continued on page 23) 
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Utah Pioneers 


“cc 

W. ARE sending you some of the stories 
of the early Utah pioneers. We are also send- 
ing you a doll dressed exactly as they dressed 
in 1847. We hope you will write to us.” 

With this brief note, Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers of the Cyprus Junior High School, Magna, 
Utah, introduced themselves to fellow-corre- 
spondents. The stories were not dug out of 
history books; they were told to these boys 
and girls by their grandparents and great- 
grandparents. Gathered together, and illus- 
trated with interesting pictures and sketches, 
the material was made into an album and for- 
warded to the Munoz Rivera School at Yauco, 
Puerto Rico. Here are bits from several of the 
stories, copied from the album. 


MY MOTHER lived in Manti during her 
grade-school days. Many of the Indians 
were sick, some were hungry, and 
others had no clothing or food. So 
they left their babies in fields and 
gardens. One of my grand- 
mother’s friends went out to 
pick some flowers and found a 
little Indian baby. She took the 
baby and raised it until it was 
big enough to earn a living. 
He married and had a family. 


MY GRANDFATHER Was 
deer-hunting one day in 
Idaho. He had been walk- 
ing along the hill for quite 
a while when he saw a deer. 
He shot it and hit it; at the 
same time that he shot, an 
Indian shot at the deer and 
hit it. They started to argue 
over who hit the deer. They 
looked at the deer and there 
were two holes in it. They 
cut it in half. 


WHEN my great-grand- 
mother came from England, 
they had six children. My 
grandmother was nine years 
old. When they arrived at Lehi there were no 
homes to be rented. Great-grandmother had 
a small baby and they had to find shelter. A 
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A pioneer doll from Salt Lake City 


lady who owned a chicken coop which wasn’t 
occupied told them they could rent it until 
their adobe house was built. So grand- 
mother’s older sister helped them whitewash 
it and clean it. It just had willows on the top 
of the roof. They just had to put mud be- 
tween the willows and let the sun dry it. The 
next night a storm came up and my great- 
grandmother had to put an umbrella over 
their faces and the baby’s face to keep the 
mud from getting in their faces. When they 
built their home, my grandmother helped her 
father make the adobe. I have seen some of 
the adobe my grandmother made. 


WHEN the first settlers came to Utah a 
family with two children lived next door to 
my great-great-grandmother. One day after 

the father had gone to work, the mother 
looked up and saw an Indian looking 
in at the window. She grabbed the 
children and put them under a 
brass kettle and told them to be 
quiet. When the Indian came 
around to the door the children 
stood up and started to walk with 
the brass kettle. The Indian 
could see their legs and feet. He 
was frightened and ran away. The 
mother said she would prize her 
brass kettle above anything in her 
home. 
Great-grandfather learned to 
talk the Indian language. Often 
the chief came to talk with him. 
He soon became an interpreter 
for the white people. 


UTE Indians are very hon- 
est. One day when they were 
staying at my _ grandpa’s 
place, he had to go away, and 
he took my Uncle Barr with 
him. While they were gone, 
some boys came and took 
Barr’s saddle and hid it in 
the hay-loft. When they re- 
turned they could not find 
the saddle. They asked the Indians about it. 
The Indians knew the boys had hid the saddle, 
but did not know where. The Indians were 


going that night, but when 
the saddle couldn’t be 
found, they would not go 
because they had not taken 
it, and they stayed until the 
next afternoon, when the 
saddle was found. 


MY GRANDFATHER used 
to go finding timber in 
Harkers Canyon. One day 
when he was returning, a 
tribe of Indians captured 
him. He knew his only 
chance was to act crazy. So 
he hitched the horses to the 
wrong end of the cart. He 
did many other crazy things 
also. The Indians then 
thought he was crazy. They 
put the horses on the right end of the cart and 
let him go. The people at the village had 
been looking for him for three days. On the 
third day he returned. He told his story to 
the people. Later on he made friends with 
the Indians. 


WHEN the pioneers came across the 
plains, after they had built their home and 
settled down, they made different household 
articles such as soap. First they saved all 
their wood ashes, and drained water over 
them. They put the water and fat together 
and boiled it. It made an excellent soap. I 
remember about five years ago when I was up 
visiting my grandmother she was making 
some soap and when it was done and cooled 
she let me cut it. When it is cooling, it 
doesn’t have a very pleasing odor. 

My grandmother was the first white girl 
born in Salt Lake City. Her father translated 
the Indian language into English. 


MRS. HESS told me about manufactur- 
ing the clothing that the pioneers wore. She 
said: 

I will tell as near as I can remember. I 
am a pioneer daughter, although I was born 
several years after they entered the valley. 
My people were still making their yarn and 
having cloth made for clothing. For instance, 
my father’s family had a small herd of sheep 
which were sheared with large iron shears. 
We washed the wool in many waters with 
soap, which we made ourselves. We rinsed the 
wool with several waters, dried it in the sun, 
and carded it with two pieces of wood about 
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A wagon train going through Echo Canyon, Utah, in the 1860's 


a foot long with little sharp wires nailed on 
one side. Each side had a handle. They puta 
piece of wool on the card and combed it back 
and forth on these wires. Then they rolled 
it in round rolls as large as your small finger, 
a foot to three feet long. My mother had an 
old spinning wheel, built on a frame. There 
were four wooden legs and a large wagon 
wheel on the rear end. At the front was a 
steel spindle running up a few feet from the 
framework. Then there was a large spool put 
on this spindle. It was just like a spool that 
thread comes on, and fit on to this spindle or 
steel rod to go just so far. My mother took 
these rolls one at a time. She attached one 
end to the spool. She started the big wheel 
and the spindle and the spool went round and 
round. She walked back and forth, sometimes 
all day. As soon as one roll was spun into 
yarn she attached another until she had the 
spool full. Then she ran it on toa reel. When 
they got enough of the crude yarn made for a 
piece of cloth, it was sent to the weavers. The 
cloth was very coarse, but we were glad to get 
it as only a few of the most fortunate could 
afford anything better. We were just as proud 
of our dresses as children of today are of their 
beautiful silk satins and velvets. 

I used to knit my own stockings out of this 
crude yarn from the time I was ten years old. 


MY GREAT grandfather Spencer was 
born in West Stockbridge, Massachusetts, in 
1835. His mother died when he was three 
years old. Soon after, his father sold out and 
moved the family of eight children to Nauvoo. 
His father worked on the Nauvoo temple while 
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Freight arriving at Salt Lake City in 1865 


they lived there. 
rock hauling. 

The family lived in Nauvoo until the spring 
of 1846 when they moved westward, leaving 
all of their possessions except what they could 
put in their wagons. The roads through the 
country then were very bad, the wagons would 
get stuck and they would have to stop and put 
two or three teams on a wagon to pull it out. 
Some days they would only move a mile or 
two. Traveling was hard. The women and 
sometimes the children followed the wagons 
walking through mud and water up to their 
knees. When they made camp at night, the 
men would cut limbs of trees and put them 
down on the ground to hold the beds up out 
of the mud and water. Some slept in the 
wagons. The party had to lay over a week at 
a time while men worked for farmers cutting 
rails and cord-wood to earn provisions to live 
on as they had very little with them. They 
built log houses to live in during the winter 
months and in the spring they started west- 
ward. 

They arrived in Salt Lake City in Septem- 
ber, 1847. On reaching the valley the men 
set to work building more houses in the fort, 
which was built where Pioneer Park is now. 
That fall they killed the fattest cattle and 
took the hides to shelter the rest of the cattle 
through the winter, but before the spring they 
ran out of flour and food so they took the 
hides and scraped them off and cooked them 
to eat. In the spring they had to dig roots 
and get greens to live on. They hardly tasted 
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bread during the next sum- 
mer. My great grandfather 
and some young men were 
sent out to Mill Creek Canyon 
to farm so they would not 
have to have fences to keep 
the stock out. The first year 
the crickets took about two- 
thirds of the crops but the 
crickets were beaten into the 
creek and bushes and burned. 


MY GRANDMOTHER, 
Mary Emma Spencer Jacobs, 
was one of the best pals I ever 
had. She was born in 1862 at 
Point of West Mountains, now 
known as Magna, Utah. The 
house where she was born was 
located where the Magna 
Power House is now. She was 
the fifth white child born in 
this locality, and lived her entire life in 
Magna. 
As a very small girl, while her father was on 
a mission to Scotland, the rest of the family 
lived in Murray, where she first attended 
school. Later she spent some time in school 
in Salt Lake City, as there were none in this 
locality then. When she was twelve, in the 
early spring of 1874, and had just returned 
from a school term in Salt Lake City, her 
father suggested that she help teach her 
brothers and sisters. One of the upper rooms 
of the home was transformed into a school- 
room. Rude benches were made and then 
with only two slates, two new pencils and two 
broken ones, she called her class to order and 
began teaching the three “R’s.” The school 
was intended for only the Spencer family, but 
the five other families living near by asked 
to have their children attend. To us a little 
girl twelve years of age trying to teach school 
would be playing, but I imagine that to all 
the children of 1874, it was real living. 


Sm 


THE PEOPLE Of Payson had built a 
large fort. The men would take turns on 
guard while the others worked in the near-by 
fields. Often the Indians had become more 
friendly. The people started to build their 
homes outside of the wall and went farther 
out to cultivate the richer soil. My grand- 
mother would go out in the fields to hoe corn. 
She would say how frightened she would get 
when she heard the cry of some Indians in 
the distance. She was only a small child. 


The Red Cross 
and War Reliet 


W: KNOW that many Juniors are 
already helping with the production pro- 
grams in Red Cross Chapters everywhere. 
Early in December, 35,000 Red Cross vol- 
unteers were working hard to finish 220,- 
000 articles of warm winter clothing for 
refugees by January first. Ask your 
Junior Red Cross Chairman or your near- 
est Headquarters office for ARC 688, 
which gives full directions for the J. R. C. 
sewing project. 

In the first three months of the war in 
Europe, the American Red Cross spent 
more than $500,000 for war relief, half of 
it from the American people and the rest 
from the Red Cross treasury. Medicines, 
hospital supplies and warm clothing were des- 
perately needed by the countries at war, and 
by Red Cross societies in Roumania, Hungary, 
Lithuania and Latvia, caring for 147,000 in- 
terned soldiers and refugee men, women and 
children. England and France have a serious 
problem in caring for evacuated civilians. 

Your National Director, James T. Nicholson, 
is a member of the American Red Cross dele- 
gation sent abroad to get first-hand informa- 
tion about war relief needs. Recent reports 
led to our sending $250,000 for relief in Ger- 
man-occupied Poland. Our representatives 
will work with the German Red Cross in dis- 
tributing shipments impartially. Some of you 
may remember that at the time of the Missis- 
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Finnish refugees in a canteen 


sippi flood, children of Poland sent a gift of 
several hundred dollars to help children in 
this country. 

Wayne C. Taylor, of our delegation, cabled 
from Helsinki in December that help of every 
sort was urgently needed. Immediately $250,- 
000 was set aside for relief. Earlier, $25,000 
had been set aside, $16,000 of it for medical 
supplies which were rushed to the Finnish 
Red Cross by plane from London. Between 
100,000 and 200,000 Finns were forced to leave 
their homes with nothing except the clothes 
on their backs. 

Every cent given to the Red Cross is spent 
for direct relief; expenses are paid from the 
Red Cross treasury. 


News About Fellow Members 


‘im Red Cross Recreational Aide at the 
United States Naval Hospital, Chelsea, Massa- 
chusetts, wrote to the Davis School at West 
Newton, Massachusetts: 

“Last Tuesday evening we had a Red Cross 
party in the recreation building. As it was 
the eve of the holiday, we wished it to be a 
particularly happy affair and decided the 
cookies made by the Newton Red Cross Juniors 
would give a Washington’s Birthday party the 


festive air it should have. The patients played 
Beano for an hour, then we served refresh- 
ments—homemade cookies and a hot drink— 
‘perfect food’ the patients called it. The 
packages of cookies looked very attractive and 
very inviting in their cellophane wrappings. 
The patriotic touch was supplied by the red, 
white and blue ribbons tying them. About 
fifty men attended the party, so we served a 
package to each man, together with his hot 
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drink on a decorated plate. The cookies 
tasted so good many of the patients decided 
to share their package with some of the bed 
patients.” 


A WHEEL chair was purchased by the 
Junior Red Cross of Hackensack, New Jersey, 
for a crippled boy who has been an invalid 
since he was five years old. He has outgrown 
the chair he is using at present, and his 
mother who is a widow did not know how she 
could get a new one for him. 


WHEN Admiral Byrd’s latest Expedition 
reaches Antarctica, the “Seventh Continent” 
discovered by Commander Wilkes, all the men 
are going to take a course in First Aid. The 
party took along a supply of Red Cross First 
Aid textbooks and complete equipment in 
specially made kits. 

Although the standard First Aid course will 
be given, many unusual circumstances will 
have to be considered, because of extremes in 
temperature. Even small wounds heal slowly, 
banding of limbs must be firm but not binding 
or freezing of the extremities may result, and 
frostbite, freezing and snowblindness must be 
guarded against. 





On February 14th, these Junior members of the 
Oquirrh School in Salt Lake City took a basket of 
fruit and a valentine to a sick school mate 
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JUNIOR Red Cross members in Hawaii 
found this rime by Martha Gearon in an 
album from All Saints’ School at University, 
Missouri: 

For a cut on my finger 

Or dust in my eye, 

I’m convinced there’s no reason 

To whimper and cry; 

But the right way to act 

Is to be unafraid 

And recall what I’ve learned 

About giving First Aid. 


DOLLS from many countries, albums, 
samples of weaving and handwork, pottery, 
fans, woven mats, hand-tooled bookmarks, 
photographs and pictures were part of an ex- 
hibit held by New Orleans, Louisiana, mem- 
bers recently. The Juniors gathered together 
all of the material they had received as 
“thank-you” gifts for Christmas boxes, and 
in international school correspondence ex- 
changes, and displayed it in the School Board 
building. A similar exhibit was held by the 
J. R. C. of Pasadena, California, where the 
gifts were shown in two local libraries. 


SCHOOLS in Caddo Parish, Shreveport, 
Louisiana, sent valentines to the Charity Hos- 
pital. It was reported that a six-year-old boy 
whose leg had just been painfully dressed 
stopped sobbing when he was given his valen- 
tine, and started to spell out the printed let- 
ters—ROSES ARE RED, and so on. 
Other schools in the same Chapter sent favors 
to men in the government hospital at Alex- 
andria, Louisiana—paper napkins with red 
hearts in the corner marked “Look inside.” 
Glued underneath was a clever joke. 


PROTESTANT, Catholic and Jewish 
pupils of Lincoln Junior High School, Minne- 
apolis, celebrated the school’s joint Christmas 
and Hanukkah festivals the week before 
Christmas. As symbols of the observance, a 
sparkling Christmas tree and the lights of the 
Hanukkah candelabra shone on either side of 
the school doorway, according to the Minne- 
sota Journal of Education. 


MEMBERS Of the Napier Collegiate 
School in New Zealand have made a quantity 
of squares for making quilts for Chinese refu- 
gee children. They pay frequent visits to the 
Children’s Hospital where they amuse the pa- 
tients with songs and recitations. They made 
twenty-seven nightdresses for victims of the 


flood at Hawkes Bay. Last year 
they gave a concert for the 
blind and a tea to the children 
of Rissington Institute. At 
Easter they visited the hospital 
with Easter eggs and other gifts 
and gave a little entertainment 
for the patients. 


IN AN ALBUM which they 
made for the Public Primary 
School at Muiderberg, The 
Netherlands, pupils in the U. S. 
Government School at Belkof- 
ski, Alaska, said that they had 
planned their Red Cross work, 
and “Here is what we are going 
to do: 1. Pay our enrollment 
fee. 2. Make jelly for old per- 
sons for Christmas. 3. Make presents for 
Christmas for village people. 4. Mind the old 
persons in the village. 5. Keep healthy. 6. 
Write to the school that wrote to us. 7. Send 
books to those who sent us books. 8. Send the 
boxes to the ones who sent us boxes. 9. Make 
things for our church. 10. Keep our school 
clean and neat all year.” 


WHEN the Lawrence County, Pennsyl- 
vania, Chapter at Newcastle dedicated its new 
Chapter House, Junior Red Cross members 
were on hand in the Junior Red Cross room 
to receive guests each afternoon and evening. 
As visitors were escorted through the building, 
they stopped in the Junior room where mem- 
bers explained their work. 


(Continued from page 17) 

Of course Commander Wilkes told his chil- 
dren about the distribution of all sorts of 
gifts, including red silk umbrellas, to the 
South Sea Islanders. He put some of these 
stories in his book, “Voyage ‘Round the 
World.” On one coral island where mission- 
aries lived and worked, he attended a religious 
service: 

“The congregation was mostly dressed in 
tapas, or clothed in one sort of garment or 
other; but the person who attracted our at- 
tention most, was the consort of Pomale. 
From being the wife of the most influential 
personage, she had received more presents 
from us than any other: and she endeavored 
on this occasion to display on her person the 
greater part, if not all, that she had thus ac- 
quired. These consisted of a red calico gown, 





Girls of the Vocational School in Birmingham, Alabama, knitting 
sweaters for Polish refugee children 


ONE OF THE J. R. C. Councils in Alex- 
andria, Virginia, sponsors a nursery school. 
When the school was destroyed by fire, the 
Council members made new bedclothing for 
the pallets; decorated the walls of the room 
with art work. A penny movie was sponsored 
to help with expenses. 


A Group of Juniors from the John 
Clark School, Newport, Rhode Island, gave an 
afternoon program at the Old Ladies’ Home. 
The Glee Club sang a new Red Cross song, 
and a play on international friendship was 
presented. The play was over before supper- 
time, so the ladies asked the glee club for some 
more music. After two selections were sung, 
all joined in singing some of the old familiar 
songs. 


four or five petticoats of different colors, wool- 
len socks, green slippers, cap and bonnet, a 
large plaid blanket shawl, and a pair of polar 
gloves, the whole surmounted by a flaming red 
silk umbrella—and this with the thermometer 
at 87°! 

“It was difficult to keep our eyes off her 
during the service, and before the end of it all, 
her finery became awry.” 

While he lived, the commander of the ex- 
pedition had won the title of “Our Nation’s 
Most Famous Explorer.” And when he died 
at Washington, on February 8, in 1877, all 
flags of the Navy Yard and ships of the Navy 
were displayed at half mast from sunrise until 
sunset. 

Rear Admiral Charles Wilkes lies buried at 
Arlington, and his memory is honored around 
the world. 
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The Ox That Got into Mischief 


An Old Tale of Guatemala 


DELIA GOETZ 
Pictures by Charlotte Anna Chase 











This was a very strange thing indeed 


HERE is a story that children in 

Guatemala like very much. It is a 
story of the long ago days when the 
Spaniards first came from across the sea. 
It is the story of Buey Limon, (pro- 
nounced boo’é lee-m6n), the ox. No one 
owned Buey Limon. He wandered 
around by himself from one village to 
another. Very often he got into mis- 
chief. Now and then he even did a great 
deal of harm. But no one ever could 
catch him in the midst of it. 

In one of these villages lived Don 
Pedro and his two sons, Manuel and 
Juanito and their two dogs, Chico and 
Chuchu. Don Pedro had one of the 
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finest milpas for miles around. 
A milpa, you know, is a corn- 
field. Don Pedro’s milpa be- 
gan right back of his little 
rose-colored, adobe hut and 
the long rows of corn stretched 
back to the hill and then 
marched right up its steep 
sides. Indeed, sometimes 
when Don Pedro and his sons 
hoed the corn on the steep 
slopes they looked as if they 
might fall right out of the 
milpa into the valley below! 

But there they were to be 
seen every fine day. Don 
Pedro hoed on ahead. Behind 
him came Manuel, and back 
of him was Juanito. Last of 
all in line were Chico and 
Chuchu. From the valley below they 
looked like a long string of uneven beads 
on the side of the mountain. And be- 
cause they spent so much time hoeing, 
the ground was soft and fine and there 
was not a weed to be found anywhere 
in the long rows. 

Now the corn was tall and green and 
the leaves stretched up toward the sun- 
shine. Already Don Pedro had found 
little ears on some of the fine strong 
stalks. This year there would be a good 
crop—plenty of corn for delicious ta- 
males and tortillas. 

But one morning when Don Pedro and 
Manuel and Juanito were hoeing they 


saw a distressing sight. Some of the 
beautiful long green leaves were torn off 
the stocks. Many of the little ears of 
corn were missing. Even some of the 
fine strong stalks were broken off and 
lay on the ground. 

Don Pedro and Manuel and Juanito 
walked all through the milpa, up and 
down and across the long rows of corn, 
and the dogs tagged behind them. But 
they couldn’t find who or what had been 
there. And although they spent all the 
rest of the day trying to find out, they 
still didn’t know when they went to sleep 
that night. 

While they slept there was a big rain- 
storm. The wind blew and the rain beat 
down on the palm leaf roof of the hut. 
Early in the morning Don Pedro woke 
up, and the first thing he 
thought of was his milpa. 
Quickly he got up and hurried 
up the steep hillside. Sure 
enough, more leaves and little 
ears were missing and more 
stalks were broken off. 

But Don Pedro saw some- 
thing else this time. Here in the 
wet earth were the tracks of 
Buey Limon. “Aha,” thought 
Don Pedro. “So that’s who 
has been ruining my beautiful 
milpa.” Then he started to fol- 
low the tracks to see where 
Buey Limon came into the 
milpa. For you see if he found 
out where he came in he could 
make short work of him. He 
would build a cactus fence 
there. Everyone in the village 


On the other side of the milpa they 
saw Buey Limon 


knew that Buey Limon would never go 
near a prickly cactus fence. 

Don Pedro called to the boys and 
they woke up and ran up the hill. The 
dogs came, too. Through the milpa 
they all followed the tracks of Buey 
Limon. Then almost at the top of the 
hill the tracks stopped. And Don Pedro 
stopped, and the boys stopped, and the 
dogs stopped, too. Don Pedro looked 
at the tracks and then he looked at the 
boys and at the dogs and back at the 
tracks again. And Manuel and Juanito 
and the dogs looked at each other and 
back at Don Pedro. 

This was a very strange thing, indeed. 
Here almost at the top of the hill, in the 
middle of the milpa the tracks began and 
led out. But nowhere did they lead into 











the milpa. And Don Pedro and the boys 
and even the dogs couldn’t see how Buey 
Limon could go out of the milpa without 
coming in. 

All that day as they worked Don Pedro 
and the boys thought of how Buey Limon 
could go out of the milpa without coming 
in. But when they ate their beans and 
tortillas that night, Don Pedro said, “To- 
night I shall go up and sit near the milpa 
and watch to see where Buey Limon 
comes in.” Manuel and Juanito begged 
to go along. And of course the dogs 
went, too. 

Through the darkness, up the side of 
the steep slope they crept, one back of 
the other. When they came to the place 
where they had first noticed Buey Li- 
mon’s tracks they sat down to wait. 
Everything was very quiet. They waited 
and waited a long, long time. They 
could see the shadowy peaks of the vol- 
canos towering above them, and across 
the valley Puhuy the night bird called, 
“Who are you? Who are you?” 

Slowly the big round moon edged up 


over the mountains and shone down on 
Manuel and Juanito nodding beside Don 
Pedro. Chico and Chuchu were fast 
asleep beside them. And just when Don 
Pedro thought he, too, might take a 
little nap there was the sound of heavy 
footsteps. He sat up so quickly that the 
others woke up, too. Sure enough, over 
there on the other side of the milpa they 
saw Buey Limon. He walked right 
straight ahead until he got to the very 
same place where his tracks led out 
before. 

He walked from stock to stock at the 
edge of the milpa and nibbled the crisp 
leaves of corn. Then he bit off several 
of the tiny ears. Don Pedro and his sons 
kept very, very still and held their 
breath. Even the dogs were quiet as 
mice. 

And as they watched, Buey Limon 
did a very strange thing. Instead of 
walking on into the milpa, he turned 
around and backed into it! And that, of 
course, was why none of his tracks ever 
led into the milpa. 


The Kitten and the Mirror 


Anne Linn 
Pictures by Wynna Wright 


WISE little cat was Pussy Purr- 
A Mew, 
But he was a naughty fellow, too, 
Till the day when a mirror he first espied. 
‘“‘Why see that other kitty!” he cried. 
Then Pussy Purr-Mew declared aloud, 
“One cat is company—two’s a crowd! 
I’ll make faces at you—that’s what I'll 
do!” 


But the cat in the glass made faces too! 
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“You look” cried Puss, “like a bad little 


cat, 
And you must eat a lot, ‘cause you're 


much too fat. 

You simply can’t stay—I won’t have you 
around!” 

From the other kitten there came no 
sound. 

“Tll try to bribe him,” thought Purr- 
Mew. 










And aloud he said, ‘“‘I know what I’ll do. 

If you’ll go away, I'll catch you a rat.” 

But still not a word from the other 
cat! 


Pussy Purr-Mew flew into a rage. 

“They'll lock you up in a lion’s cage!”’ 

He screamed, “‘So you’d best be on your 
way!” 

But the other pussy had nothing to say. 


Then Purr-Mew sobbed, “I’m afraid if 
you stay, 

I’ve been so naughty, they'll send me 
away.” 

Then great was the joy of Pussy Purr- 
Mew, 

For the other little kitten was crying 
too! 
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Spoke Pussy Purr-Mew, “You are not 
very wise! 
Just stop your crying, and dry your eyes. 
Tears will not help you! Now will you 
go?” 
But the other puss said neither “Yes” 
nor “No”! 
It seemed he was not to be led, 
So all tired out, Puss went to bed. 
“If he wouldn’t stay,” he thought, 


ANN. “Td be good. 


If he'd go away—if he only 
would!”’ 


That night they took the mirror away, 

Lest Pussy should break it while at play, 

And when Purr-Mew crept back at 
dawn, 

He found that other little cat had gone! 


His cup of joy was filled to the brim. 
“Ho! Ho!” he bragged, “I got rid of him!” 





And around the house in his glee he tore, 
And cried, “T’ll never be bad any more!” 


The Answer 


Last month we asked how to make 
three pens with seven ladders, so that 
Bessie could have a pen. This is the 
answer. 
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A Miniature Village 

From the age of eight, Laurence 
Gieringer, of Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, wanted to make a minia- 
ture village. He learned to whittle 
and to sketch, and began to work 
on his hobby as soon as he was 
able. Since then he has spent 
thirty-six years making houses 
and buildings of all sorts to scale. 
Now, in looking at pictures of the 
Village, it is hard to believe that 
it is a miniature. The boys above 
give an idea of its actual size. 
The main business street is paved 
with concrete. The houses and 
streets are lighted by electricity. 








